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is laying it down that a woman should not be a
priest, he shows some elementary conception of
what many of us now hold to be the truth of the
matter. "The bringing-up of women," he says,
"is commonly such" that they cannot have the
necessary qualifications, " for they are not brought
up in learning in schools, nor trained in disputa-
tion." And even so, he can ask, " Are there not
in England women, think you, that for learning
and wisdom could tell their household and neigh-
bours as good a tale as any Sir John there ?"
For all that, his advocacy is weak. If women's
rule is not unnatural in a sense preclusive of its
very existence, it is neither so convenient nor so
profitable as the government of men. He holds
England to be specially suitable for the govern-
ment of women, because there the governor is
more limited and restrained by the other members
of the constitution than in other places ; and this
argument has kept his book from being altogether
forgotten. It is only in hereditary monarchies
that he will offer any defence of the anomaly.
" If rulers were to be chosen by lot or suffrage, he
would not that any women should stand in the
election, but men only." The law of succession
of crowns was a law to him, in the same sense as
the law of evolution is a law to Mr. Herbert
Spencer; and the one and the other counsels his